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Augustin pounced. We seniors were feverishly preparing for the
school festivities which always took place on Saint-Joseph's
feast day. The programme, that year, was to be something very
special, designed to give pleasure to local high-society. The idea
was to mount a mock-hunt in the park. The Fredy Duponts had
lent their 'drag', their grooms, and a large contingent of
domestic attendants. For weeks my family lived in a state of
trembling uncertainty. It seemed only too probable that I
should be excluded from an occasion in which only those out of
the very top drawer would participate. I was the subject of
much secret discussion. Young Harry Maucoudinat, the leader
of a powerful faction, held the view that the son of a timber-
merchant was not entitled to a seat on a 'drag'. My uncle saved
what appeared to be a lost cause by putting it about that I was
the possessor of a scarlet coat (in fact, this was not ordered until
it had been decided that, so dressed, I had the right to mingle
on the 'drag' with the Sons, and to share so fully in their glory
that 1 might actually be taken for one of them!).
How well I remember that warm afternoon, the bursting
buds on the chestnut trees, the sense of rising sap, and the
twittering of sparrows in the early spring sunshine. When,
after High Mass, we appeared in our scarlet coats, the boys of
the middle and junior forms rushed to the fences which bounded
their playgrounds, and gave us an ovation. M. Garrouste main-
tained that, even in Paris, it would be hard to find a body of
gentlemen so well turned-out. Not daring to indulge in play,
we strutted like a lot of turkey-cocks clucking with laughter.
It was just then that I became conscious of Augustin's eyes
on me, and, though I was determined not to turn my head,
turn it I did, and was staggered to see that, for the first time,
he was looking in my direction without a smile. The admiration